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The Institute for Employment Studies 

IES is an independent, international centre of research and 
consultancy in human resource issues. It has close working 
contacts with employers in the manufacturing, service and 
public sectors, government departments, agencies, professional 
and employee bodies, and foundations. Since it was established 
25 years ago the Institute has been a focus of knowledge and 
practical experience in employment and training policy, the 
operation of labour markets and human resource planning and 
development. IES is a not-for-profit organisation which has a 
multidisciplinary staff of over 60. IES expertise is available to all 
organisations through research, consultancy, training and 
publications. 

IES aims to help bring about sustainable improvements in 
employment policy and human resource management. IES 
achieves this by increasing the understanding and improving 
the practice of key decision makers in policy bodies and 
employing organisations. 
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Executive Summary 



During the autumn of 1995, seven major employing organisations 
participated in a survey, sending a questionnaire to a sample of 
employees who had left employment through early retirement. 
All these organisations employed several thousands of people 
and had recently been involved in significant reductions in the 
number of employees. 

The survey was initiated by the Carnegie Third Age Programme 
as part of a wider programme of work. The aim of this particular 
piece of work was to explore the perceptions and subsequent 
experiences of a group of people who had retired early (whether 
through their own choice or not). A total of 1,698 questionnaires 
were sent out and 1,012 were returned completed in time to 
include in the analysis — an overall response rate of 60 per cent. 



Reasons for taking early retirement 

Seventy per cent of respondents considered that they had taken 
early retirement, rather than being made redundant. Just over half 
felt that leaving had been fully their choice and nearly one-third 
felt that there had been some choice (ie they could have stayed 
but did not like the options on offer). The nearer a person was 
to the 'normal' retirement age at the time they left employment, 
the more likely they were to report that the decision to leave 
was fully their choice. Those in their early fifties were more 
likely to say that they had not liked the options on offer. 

When describing in their own words why they left, a quarter said 
that they had left voluntarily and been motivated by the financial 
package on offer. Fourteen per cent felt coerced into leaving. 
There was a strong element of dissatisfaction with changes in the 
working environment and the attitudes of management (17 per 
cent and nine per cent respectively, mentioned these as reasons 
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for leaving employment), and 19 per cent, had left because their 
job had disappeared (through regrading, relocation or by being 
abolished). Thirteen per cent had taken advantage of early 
retirement for health reasons, and a small number had left for 
family and other personal reasons. 



Attachment to the labour market 

Forty per cent had no particular plans for their immediate future 
when they first left their job. In general, plans were dominated 
by non-employment activities. However, paid employment was 
still important to a substantial minority. Finding a job (whether 
full- or part-time) was mentioned by 28 per cent of those who 
did have some plans for their future. 

Forty per cent had not wanted another job when they first retired. 
Twenty-seven per cent reported that finding another job was 
very or fairly important to them, and one-third that this was not 
very important. Those who were in their early or mid-fifties when 
they took early retirement were more likely to consider finding 
another job important. 

Over time, attachment to the labour market changed. Just over 
one-fifth reported that finding another job was very or fairly 
important to them, both when they first retired and at the time 
of the survey. Sixty per cent did not want another job or said that 
having another job was not very important to them, at both 
points in time. Eleven per cent reported increasing attachment to 
the labour market over time. Some of this was due to financial 
reasons. However, attachment to work and the structure this 
gives to the lives of many people, for example, also played a role. 



Subsequent labour market experiences 

Nearly half the sample (47 per cent) had looked for another job, 
and half of these had found one with which they were satisfied. 
Sixteen per cent had found a job, but it was not really what they 
wanted. One- third had not found another job. Over one-third 
had found it very difficult to find another job, and a number of 
respondents made general comments about their surprise at 
how difficult it was to find another job. 

People in their early and mid-fifties, and those with higher level 
skills, were more likely to have found a job quickly and to have 
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found one they were satisfied with. However, considerable pro- 
portions of these groups also reported that it was difficult to find 
a job. Not all respondents wanted another job which was going 
to take large amounts of their time. Nevertheless, many had 
obtained jobs which they found unsatisfactory; for example, the 
pay was poor, the hours long or unsuitable, or conditions poor. 

Experience and skills gained from the organisation they had 
retired from, were most frequently mentioned as playing an 
important role in helping find a job. However, personal contacts 
were also very important. For example, a number were able to 
utilise their professional skills in consultancy through contacts 
they had. Others commented that, for example, having a good 
work record, being reliable and being prepared to take anything 
had been important factors in helping them obtain another job. 

Respondents did not generally feel that their skills and qualifi- 
cations were out of date to the extent that this was affecting their 
success in the job market. Almost three-quarters did agree that 
employers preferred to recruit younger people and that this was 
having a major influence on their finding employment. The 
large number of people looking for jobs was also felt to have an 
important influence. 



Financial situation and sources of income 

Over ninety per cent were receiving a company pension. By the 
time of the survey, almost two-thirds also reported income from 
savings and investments as sources of income. The proportion 
receiving income from paid employment increased over time, to 
twenty-four per cent at the time of the survey. 

The majority reported that they were less well off after taking 
early retirement. However, just over two-thirds reported feeling 
financially secure, and two-thirds said that in retrospect, things 
had worked out financially better than they expected. Around 
one-tenth were feeling insecure and 14 per cent said that things 
had not worked out as well as expected. 

Those receiving income from paid employment and/or income 
from savings and investments, in addition to a company pension, 
were more likely to report being better off and financially secure 
than those not receiving any such income. Indeed, these sources 
of income appeared to become more important over time as a 
cushion against financial insecurity for some, although they did 
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not protect everyone. Fairly high proportions of those who did 
not feel very secure, or who said that things had not worked out 
well for them financially, were also receiving income from these 
sources. This can be linked to the part-time and low paid nature 
of the jobs which many respondents had obtained. 



The provision of advice and support 

Around two-thirds of respondents reported receiving some 
advice or support in adjusting to their changed circumstances 
from the organisation they were retiring from. Financial advice 
was most frequently mentioned. Just over one-fifth had sought 
advice from elsewhere. Again, this was mainly financial. 

The majority commented favourably on the advice they had 
received. However, a number were critical of the amount and 
type of advice offered. An important message from their 
comments is the need to ensure that any support and advice 
offered to people about to take early retirement/redundancy is 
wide ranging, and delivered so that everyone interested has 
plenty of opportunity to participate. 

A number of specific areas of advice or support were mentioned 
which people would have found useful. These included: more 
personal and impartial financial advice, more concrete and factual 
advice (eg about signing on, getting one's NI contribution paid), 
earlier information, more advice on finding employment (and, 
in particular, a realistic assessment of labour market opportunities 
available to them), retraining, follow-up advice and support, and 
more general advice on adjusting to not being in a job. 



How did things turn out? 

Despite having concerns about taking early retirement, things 
had turned out well for the majority of respondents. Just over 
two-thirds reported that taking early retirement had been a 
good things to happen and a quarter that the outcome had been 
tolerable. However, 14 per cent said that leaving employment 
early had been a disaster. It appears that success in the labour 
market played an important role in influencing attitudes to how 
things had turned out. Those most satisfied with the way things 
had turned out were more likely to have not wanted another job 
or to have found one they were happy with, than those who 
were dissatisfied. 
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1. Introduction 



1.1 Introduction 

During the autumn of 1995, seven major employing organisations 
participated in a survey, sending a questionnaire to a sample of 
employees who had left their employment through early retire- 
ment. This is a report of the data collected through the survey. 

The survey was initiated by the Carnegie Third Age Programme 
as part of a wider programme of work. The aim of this particular 
piece of work was to explore the perceptions and subsequent 
experiences of a group of people who had retired early (whether 
through their own choice or not). Much has been written about 
older workers generally, but there has been little research into 
the particular experiences of this specific group. This survey 
aims to explore some of these issues. A brief summary of the 
findings has already been published (Worsley, 1996), and this 
report presents a more complete analysis. 

1.2 The sample 

Seven organisations agreed to participate in this study, all 
employing several thousand people. All had experienced 
significant change in recent years and had as a consequence 
been involved in significant reductions in numbers of employees, 
including major programmes of early retirement and redundancy. 
Three of the seven organisations were in the public sector and of 
the four private sector organisations, one was in manufacturing, 
the remainder in a variety of services. 

Some organisations wrote to a random sample of ex-employees 
who had left under various early retirement and redundancy 
deals, asking them if they wished to participate in the survey. A 
questionnaire was then sent to all those who said they would. 
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